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Rotes. 


JOHN CHARLES WILLIAMS : 
A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE PARSON AND 
SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS. 


WHEN one is collecting material for a family 
history one comes across many details con- 
cerning collaterals, and in the course of put- 
ting together my family papers and pedigree 

have amassed some interesting facts, 
which I think worthy of record, concerning the 
family of the late Rev. John Charles Williams, 
M.A., who during the early part of the last 
century flourished in several parishes in 
Buckinghamshire. Unless these items get 
into print they are apt to be lost, so I ven- 
ture to appeal to the hospitality of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
with a view to their appearing in its columns 
as a permanent memento of a somewhat 
remarkable man. 

To add to the interest I have placed the 
letters ‘D.N.B.’ after everyone mentioned 


whose name appears in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 

First let me explain how he was connected 
with my family. My grandfather, Henry 
William Bull (1792-1872), solicitor, married 
Charlotte Susannah Swales, from the vicar- 
age, at the parish church of High Wycombe, 
on Dec. 27, 1826. His brother-in-law, the 
Rev. John Charles Williams, M.A., F R.G.S., 
married them. Williams was curate-in- 
charge of that parish from 1824 to 1843 and 
had married Mrs. Bull’s eldest sister, Cathe- 
rine, at St. Clement Danes in the Strand 
on Aug. 15, 1812. These were the days of 
pluralities and the Rev. James Price, B.A., 
was the nominal vicar—having been pre- 
sented to the living on March 25, 1788, by 
William, Earl of Shelburne—and was a 
regular absentee. 

The curate’s grandfather, a certain John 
Williams (1727-1816) was an architect and 
surveyor of some note who flourished in the 


town of Shrewsbury in the middle of the 


eighteenth century. 

His eldest son, father of our curate, was 
also named John (1767-1827). A solicitor 
by profession, he was appointed one of the 
six clerks of the Court of Exchequer and 
subsequently became a partner in the firm 
of Price and Williams of Bedford Row. He 
lived in Rodney Street, Pentonville Hill, and 
married a Miss Ball of Welshpool, who was 
born in 1777, died on June 26, 1837, and 
was buried in St. James’s churchyard, 
Pentonville. 

This John Williams was an intimate 
friend of the Rev. John Newton (1725-1807 ; 
‘D.N.B.’}——another curate-in-charge, by the 
way, for Moses Brown (1704-1781 ; ‘ D.N.B.’), 
the absentee vicar of Olney, Bucks—and 
friend of the poet Cowper (1731-1800; 
‘D.N.B.’). I have in my family records 
some A.L.S. written by Newton when his 
wife, whom ‘‘he loved with an almost 
idolatrous love,” died on Dec. 15, 1790. 

John Williams’s third daughter married a 
man named Randall, whose son, John 
Williams Randall, was a partner in the firm 
of Brundrett, Randall and Govett of King’s 
Bench Walk. Jonathan Brundrett was 
one of the founders of the Law Society. He 
acted for Queen Caroline (1768 - 1821; 
‘D.N.B.’) and briefed Lord Brougham 
(1778-1868; ‘D.N.B.’) for the defence in 
1820. 

The fifth daughter married another 
solicitor, well known in his day, named 
Alfred Umney, who resided at a beautiful 
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stone house on the road to Epsom called 
Stone Cot Hill, Sutton. The Umneys had 
an only daughter, who married Georsze 
Nelson, a solicitor of Buckingham, whose 
son, George Alfred Nelson, in 1916 le’t his 
estate at Sherington, Co. Bucks, zo Ceol. 
Owen Williams, of whom presently. 

We now come to the subject of these 
notes. John Charles Williams, eldest son 
of John Williams, was born April 16, 1789, 
and also became a solicitor. He does not 
seem to have cared for’ ordinary practice, 
for in 1814 he was Judge’s Associate on the 
Oxford circuit. I have a charming little 
diary of those days in his copper-plate 
handwriting giving a detailed account of a 
circuit Journey on horseback from London 
via Windsor, Oxford, Worcester, Stafford, 
Shrewsbury, to Leominster and home again. 

He married Catherine Swales at St. Clement 
Danes in the Strand on Aug. 15, 1812, at the 
age of 23. The Swales came from Suffolk. 
His father-in-law was Christopher William 
Swales, who married Charlotte Spencer, 
daughter of Hugh Spencer. She was born 
in 1761 and baptized at St. James’s, Bury 
St. Edmunds. She died at the town house 
of her other son-in-law, my grandfather, 
Henry William Bull, at 12, Wilton Crescent, 
Belgrave Square, in June, 1845, at the age 
of 84. C. W. Swales had died in January, 
1831, at Layham in Suffolk, and was buried at 
Polstead. Catherine Swales, afterwards Mrs. 
J. C. Williams, the elder daughter of this 
couple, was born on Sept. 29, 1789, and was 
baptized at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 
Oct. 27, 1789. 

' Mrs. Swales was in the entourage of the 
Duchess of York (1767-1820; ‘ D.N.B.’). 
Catherine’s godmother was that Mrs. Bun- 
bury, the devoted friend of the Duchess, who 
requested that she (Mrs. Bunbury) might 
be buried beside her in Weybridge church- 
yard, which was done. They also knew Lady 
Charlotte Bury (1775-1861 ; ‘D.N.B.’), the 
novelist. Both the Misses Swales although 
petite were very beautiful. They were 
known as the “ Brace of Partridges ’? when 
they used to attend the garden parties at 
Chiswick. It was through the influence of 
the Duke of York (1763-1827; ‘D.N.B.’), 
who was patron of the institution, that John 
Charles Williams obtained his next ap- 
pointment, viz., that of secretary of the 
Lying-in Hospital in York Road, Lambeth, 
which he held from Nov. 18, 1815, until he 
resigned on Jan. 17, 1820. He then re- 
turned to his practice as a solicitor, which he 


eventually sold soon after to Messrs. Hilliard 
and Hastings, for he ‘“‘ felt a call to the minis- 
try,” and, although married, went up to Cam- 
bridge and graduated at St. Catherine’s Hall. 
He gathered round him a circle of friends, 
many of whom became famous. These in- 
cluded Charles Simeon (1759-1836; ‘ D.N.B.’); 
Fairish (whom I cannot identify) ; Thomas 
Turton (1780-1864 ; ‘D.N.B.’), afterwards 
Bishop of Ely; and Oliphant, afterwards 
Bishop of Llandaff. He knew both 
the Corries, Daniel, LL.D. (1777-1837; 
‘D.N.B.’), and George Elwes (1793-1885 ; 
‘D.N.B.’), the Master of Jesus; Pro- 
fessor John Lee (1783-1866; ‘D.N.B.’) 
of Hartwell in Bucks; and James Schole- 
field (1789-1853; ‘D.N.B.’), Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek. He corresponded with all 
these. men .during the whole of his life. 
In due course he was ordained by letters 
dimissory by Sparkes, Bishop of Ely. 
cannot find where he fitted it in, but he also 
sold about this time the practice, which 
he inherited, of his maternal uncle, Charles 
Ball, solicitor. 

Henry Bathurst (1744-1837; ‘ D.N.B.’), 
Bishop of Norwich, “the only Liberal 
Bishop in the Lords,” next appointed him 
successively to the curacies of Stapleford 
and Pampisford in Cambridgeshire. In 
1823 he held the curacy of Wooburn Green, 
Bucks, for six months and then was ap- 
pointed curate-in-charge of High Wycombe, 
where he resided for nearly twenty years, 
viz., from 1824 to 1843. Here the last 
seven of his fifteen children were born, 
most of them being brought into the world 
by Dr. William Rose (1876-1864), his life- 
long friend, and the father of Disraeli’s 
solicitor, Sir Philip Rose, Bt. (1816-1883), 
of Rayners, Penn, Bucks. 

During the later years of Williams’s resi- 
dence at High Wycombe, he was presented 
to the living of Farthingstone in Northamp- 
tonshire, by his friend John Kaye (1783- 
1853; ‘D.N.B.’), Bishop of Lincoln—who, 
by the way, was born on Dec. 27, 1783, in 
Angel Row, in my own Borough of Hammer- 
smith. The son of a little draper, he lived 
to direct the education of Queen Victoria 
(1819-1901 ; ‘ D.N.B.’ supp.). 

After one year’s occupation of Farthing- 
stone, Williams was appointed by Kaye to 
the rectory of Sherington, near Newport 
Pagnell, which he held until his death on 
Nov. 30, 1848. 

John Charles Williams, as I have said 
must have been a very industrious man 
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for he not only adequately looked after his | 
own parish but found time to found and. 


carry on a preparatory school for young 


boys destined for Eton, Harrow and Rugby. 


My father, his nephew, Henry Bull, solicitor 
(1829-1878), went there from a dame’s school 
at Dumpton in Kent in 1837, aged eight, 


and remained there until he went to Rugby | 


in 1842, a term or two before Arnold (1795- 
1842 ; ‘ D.N.B.’) died. 


A great many of Williams’s sermons, in’ 


his neat handwriting, are in existence, and 
T possess some preached two or three times, 


over. long intervals, on certain Sundays in. 
He also wrote some 
hymns of merit and became an active. 
member of the Royal Geographical Society, ; 


Wycombe chureh. 


of which he was a Fellow. 

He had very little means that I can dis- 
cover. 
living in High Wycombe and yet he was 
able to bring up and educate a large family — 
putting several of his sons into the learned 
professions and educating some of his 
daughters at Campden House, Notting Hill, 
then the most expensive and fashionable 
school in London. (Burnt down Mar. 23, 


1863.) 
Amongst his scholars were Charles 
Wycliffe Goodwin (1817-1878; ‘D.N.B.’), 


the Egyptologist, and Harvey Goodwin 
(1818-1891 ; ‘D.N.B.’), Bishop of Carlisle. 
Butt. 
(To be concluded.) 


SIR RICHARD WILLYS, TRAITOR. 
(See ante, p. 101.) 


Sir RicwarpD Wittys’s DEFENCE. 

Sir Richard Willys’s defence is summarized 
on p. 232 of the Calendar of Domestic State 
Papers for 1661-1662, where it is asserted 
to have been “‘annexed”’’ to a petition 
in which he prays for leave to come within 
“the verge of the Court’ in order to 
defend several suits at law. But the 
defence is not annexed to the petition and 
has nothing whatever to do with it. 
summary of the defence is not a satisfactory 
one, but as it is rather long I omit it and 
transcribe the original document instead :— 

May 1660. In the year 1652 about the 
middle of the summer Sir Richard Willys returned 
into England from Italy, and retir’d to his 
brothers in Cambridgeshire where he remayned 
for the most part till ye end of 1653. In 1654 
about ye moneth of May he was taken prisoner 
and sent to ye Tower from wch he was released 
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towards winter upon Bond of £5000. In 1655, 
14 June, he was again taken prisoner and caryed 
to Lyme where he remayn’d with ye rest of ye 
. Prisoners till ye 12th of October and then was 
by special orders here detayn’d prisoner alone 
till the end of February following and then 
released, upon Bond of Ten thousand pounds. 
Thence he return’d home to his brothers and in 
all this while had never seen with Oliver Cromwell, 
nor Thurloe, nor ever heard of Moorland. In 
the end of this year 1656, or in the beginning 
of 1657 it hapn’d that Thurloe had intercepted 
some letters of Mr. Brodericks and others. Which 
he supposing to be Sir Richard, Thurloe imme- 
diately sent on purpose for him, and strictly 
examining him to this effect, What he knew of 
those letters and the persons and matters con- 
teyn’d in them. It being visible that one of 
ye feighned names often therein specified could 
meane no other person but himselfe. So having 
‘thus shown him the danger of his condition, 
and spread his nett over him. He began to say 
‘that his intention was not to destroy him, if he 
would be instrumentall for his reconciliation with 
‘the king, when time should serve, and that he 
would absolutely engage not to discover anything 
without his preacquaintance and leave, and that 
in the meantime the Royal party should speed 
the better for him, Which he is very confident 
has been effected by his management in pre- 
serving many of them (and that the most eminent) 
both in their lifes and fortunes, preventing many 
from, and delivering others out of, restraint. In 
_this same year 1657, in the depth of winter, 
Thurloe hearing that the Marquis of Ormond 
was landed in England, sent for Sir Richard W. 
and offered £1000 in ready gold, or what he 
would .aske to discover him. Which Moorland 
violently and very often urged him to doe, 
‘telling him it would be his utter ruyne if he did 
not doe it, adding this, that it was in his power 
‘to oblige the Protector for ever. From this 
importunity he had not rest till he defy’d them 
by detesting and abhorring so perfidious an 
action. And from that tyme they absolutely 
desseyn’d his ruyne. For 1658, upon Good 
Friday [April 9] he was again taken prisoner, 
and sent to the Tower with more severity and 
close imprisonment than ever, and all the wayes 
| imaginable us’d to take away his life by violent 
meanes, and promises us’d to one Mr Cooke of 
Suff. to accuse him. But when nothing could 
be made out against him he was releas’d [illegible} 
upon Bond and so continued till 1659; and in 
| May or thereabouts Thurloe sent for him againe, 
| telling him that now he visibly saw that the 
| King could no longer be kept out and that now 
| was the time. he must be beholding to him in 
| the making of his peace, and that at this meeting 
Moorland was present where they combyne to 
| post him, which was done on June 3. Having 
| suspected that Sir Rich W. had a reall intention 
‘to be in the then present Rysing, which they 
resolve to hinder by throwing a suspicion amongst 
'the party. Nor, did their Malice and revenge 
| end there, but contryv’d an Act of Banishment 
‘out of England of all those that had not com- 
pounded, which Moorland confess’d to Sir Rich W. 
was particularly contriv’d for his sake and 
| hindrance. And whereas they allege that his 
| bonds the last summer were of his own pro- 
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curemt.—Let the world judge when they were. 
such as never impos’d upon any pérson whatso- | 
ever. Being to appear from day to day upon! 
sumons without end. And besides a guard of a_ 
whole squadron of horse dayly attending the 
howse the whole summer long. 

And further to show of what perfidious prin- 
ciples this Moorland is, and how he hath pro- 
fitted under Whitlock, Bradshaw, Cromwell, | 
Thurloes and Scott’s employments, He told Sir. 
Rich. by way of ostentation that himself and one | 
Mrs Russell poyson’d old Noll with a possett, and 
laughing said that Thurloe had had a lick too—, 
though he miss’d of the effect, yet it laid him up | 
a great while at Mr. Lambe’s in St. Bartholo-| 
mews.* Also at another time he received £150 in| 


gold of an embassador for the copy of a paper: 


lying in Thurloes studdy—and then also said to | 
Sir Rich, to what purpose was it to serve the King 
when these embassadors would give as much at 
one time for a service done as the King had to live on. 
Neavertheless he must find some way to appease | 
the King for an unpardonable epistle he had | 
printed to his books of his journey into Piedmont, | 
slighting the King and his family and advancing | 
that of Cromwells, and withall said that however | 
he would not trust the king who was revengeful | 
and of a temper not to forgett injuryes, and this he | 
said to Sir Rich. about a month agone. And that | 
he had already ship’t his goods to Diepe and | 
written to his father in law in France to procure | 
a protection from that king for Thurloe to live | 
in Normandy, who was resolv’d to trust the king 
as little as he, For, he said, though the King should 
pardon Thurloe, yet that the bloud of Penrud- | 
dock, Sir Henry Slingsby and Doctor Hewett, | 
whose deaths with many others he had contriv’d | 
would never be forgotten nor forgiven, but that he | 
would be pistolled one time or other. Likewise | 
Sir Rich. was continually importun’d by Moor- 
land, pretending he had it in order and instructions 
soe to do that he would begin a treaty and that 
purpose, lay a designe to introduce, and invite 
a party of the Kings from abroad or from home 
to a suppos’d surprise of a port, which should be 
a trapp to catch and destroy the undertakers. 
As they have effected upon him. And what vil- 
lainous use they have made of a cypher taken from 
him above two yeares since (and pretended by 
them to be lost) as to forging of letters and names 
and emptying upon him the whole synke of their 
intelligence, God knowes. Moorland having told 
him very lately at London that several persons | 
that were concern’d as he call’d it, came to him | 
to know whether it was true—that Thurloe was | 
printing a particuler of all his intelligencers. 
Lastly whereas it is said that the said Sir Rich. 
W. was to have by way of contract £1200 a year 
from them for giving intelligence ; there is nothing 
more false then that ever there was any such offer 
made him. Which together with the rest afore- 
mentioned, he offers freely to make good either by 
oath or any other way shall be proposed to him. 
And is ready to give a further account of all perti- 
culars from the beginning to the ending of this 
unhappy negotiation. And if the said Moorland 


* “It’s undoubted that he was ‘ velenato,’ and 
Jo. Thurlo the secretary, had a lick of it. Credo 
che quel Thurlo lo disse al Cavalier Rico. Willys ” 
(Diary of Richard Symonds, Harl. MS. 991). 


[12 S. X. Fes. 18, 1922. 
who, in this condition (as he supposeth) is as 
little to be credited as himself, can by any valid 
witnesses, make appear that Sir Rich. talk’t with 
either Oliver or Richard Cromwell in all his life, he 
is ready to own all the accusation that is mad 
against him. 
Note.—Sir R. Willys was condemned for treason 
on May 15, 1660 (Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission’s Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 208). 


G. athe 


COMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES AND 
BURIALS IN THE ALDEBURGH 
REGISTER BOOK. 


(See 12 S. x. 81, 104.) 


ANNO 1654. 1655. 
BAwky & The purpose of marriage between 
BustTIAN Mellis Bawky singleman, son 
of Eme Bawky widdow and 
Ailee Bustian singlewoman daughter of Anne 
the wife of John Waters, all this parish, was pub- 
lished three severall Lords days in the parish 
Church of Aldeburgh after the morning exercise 
was done viz, on the 21, & 28 days of January, 
& on the 4th day of February 1654: And the sayd 
Mellis & Ailce were marryed on the 13th day of 
March 1654, by Mr Tho: Cheney Justice of Peace 
of this Corporation. 


BENNET & ‘The purpose of marriage betweene 
MILBURNE John Bennet singleman of this 
parish sonne of Marian Bennet 
of Kelshall widdow ; and Anne Lilburne* of this 
parish widdow ; was published 3 severall Lords 
days, in this parish Church after the morning 
exercise was done; viz on the 21 & 28 day of 
January, and on the 4th of February 1654; 
and the John & Anne were marryed on the 22d 
day of February 1654, by Mr Tho: Cheney 
Justice of peace in this Corporation. 


Bawky & ‘The purpose of marriage between 
WEST. James Bawky widdower & Eliza- 
noe certif. beth West widdow, both of this 
parish, was published 3. severall 
Lords days, viz on the 21 & 28 days of January, 
and on the 4th day of February 1654, in the 
parish Church of Aldeburgh after the morning 
Sermon was done; and the sayd James and 
Elizabeth were marryed on the 4th day of 
February without a certificat from the Register, 
by Mr Tho: Cheney Justice of Peace in this 
Corporation. 


TELFORD & The purpose of marriage between 
PULHAM. Edmund Telford widdower and 
Mary Pulham widdow both of 
this parish was published 3 severall Lords days 
in this parish Church after the morneing sermon 
was done, viz on the 11, 18, & 25th days of 
February 1654; and the sayd Edmund and Mary 
were marfyed on the 27th day of February 1654, 
by Mr Edward Cocket Justice of peace in this 
Corporation. 


* So appears and probably correct, being a 
well-known name in Aldeburgh. 
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SADLER & The purpose of marriage betweene | exercise was done viz, on the 24 of June, and on 
SHANK Thomas Sadler singleman and the Ist and 8th days of July 1655; and the 
Ailce Shank singlewoman both of sayd Thomas & Margaret were marryed on the 
this parish, was published 3 severall Lords days 10th day of July after, by Mr Edward Cockett 
after the qi sermon Bobs done in this wages Justice of Peace of this Corporation. 
Church, viz on the 25 of Fe ruary, & on the 4th | 
lth’ days of March, 1654, "And the sayd SHERWOOD & The purpose of marriage, be 
Thomas & Ailce were marryed on the 20th day | aaa man of this parish laa ae 
of March ee by Mr — Cocket Justice | Robert Sherwood of Mendham in Suffolk) and 
of peace in this Corporation. Susan Mitchell singlewoman of this parish 
Rocers & The purpose of marriage between (daughter to Anne the wife of Samuel Eccleston 
DANIEL Robert Rogers widdower, and! of this parish alsoe) was published 3 severall 
Mary Daniel widdow both of this’ Lords days after the morneing sermon was done, 
‘parish was published 3 severall Lords days in) viz on the 29th of July, & the 5th & 12th days of 
this parish Church after the morneing sermon) August 1655. And the sayd John & Susan were 
was done viz on the 18 & 25 days of February,| marryed on the fourth day of September 1655 by 
& on the 4th day of March 1654; And the sayd| Mr Edward Cocket Justice of Peace of this 
Robert & Mary were marryed at Aldeburgh on; Corporation. 
the 22th day of March 1654, by Mr Thomas | 
Cheney Justice of peace in this Corporation. 


| Hewetr& The purpose of marriage between 
| BunpDisH Benson Hewitt of this parish 
ANNO 1655. | singleman (sonne to Anne Hew _ 

Euus & he purpose of marriage between 0! St George’s parish London, widdow) an 
FAUSTER Pll Ellis singleman & Elizabeth Margaret Bundish of this parish widdow, was 
Fauster singlewoman (daughter to, published 3 severail Lords days viz on the 2, 9 & 

Philip Key of Dunwich widdow) both of this) 1b days of September 1655, after the MOFNEINE 

parish was published three severall Lords days: done : a. 

in this parish church after the morneing sermon | 7/2rgare Parh: Bo 
was done, viz on the 18th & 25 days of February, | 1655 at Parham in Suff by Barnaby Bowtel 

& on the 4th day of March 1654: And the sayd, Esquire one of the Justices of peace for this 

George & Elizabeth were marryed on the 16th County: as appeares by a certificate under his 

day of April 1655, at Dunwich, by Mr Will: hand & seale the day & yeare aforesayd. 

Farrow Justice of Peace of that Corporation | Crosweti & The purpose of marriage be- 
The truth of all which particulars con- PARKER tween Thomas Croswell Single- 
tained in this Page is testifyed by mee}! man and Martha Parker widdow 

HEN : SEARLE Register. | both of this parish; was published 3 severall 


ANNO 1654, 1655. | Lords days, viz on the 14, 21 & 28th days of 
_| October after the morneing Sermon was done : 
And the sayd Thomas & Martha were marryed. 

man & Mary Tarvar single- | The truth of all the particulars contained in 
woman both of this parish was published 3 this Page is = _— Regist 
severall Lords days in this parish Church after | 
the morning exercise was done, viz, on the 4th, | ANNO 1655. 1656. 


lith, & 18th days of March 1654; and the sayd | 
William & Mary were marryed on the 17th day. 
of April 1655, by Mr Edward Cocket Justice of | widdewer and Christian Bow- 
peace in this Corporation. tell of this parish widdow, was published on the 
CHENEY & The purpose of marriage between 25th day of November, & on the 24 & 9th days of 
BROWNE Capt: Thomas Cheney widdower, December in this parish-church after the morn- 
of this parish, and Mary Browne ing Sermon was done 1655: and the sayd John & 
to Mr of Christian were marryed. 
singlewoman, was published three severall Lords DING & he 1p eat rriage be- 
days in this parish Church after the morning Holding wid- 
exercise was done; viz on the 15th, 22th, & dower, and Sara Chittleborow 
29m days of April 1655; and the sayd Thomas] \iqow, both of this parish, was published in our 
& Mary were marryed at Ash on the first day of parish church the 2nd, 9th & 16th days of Decem- 
May 1655 by Mr Robert Lane Justice of Peace ber 1655, after the morning exercise was done. 
in the County of Suffolk, as is Reported And the sayd Edmund & Sara were marryed. 
WHITE & The purpose of marriage between 


PracocK & The purpose of marriage be- 

parish widdow, was published on the 22 & 29 of 

days of Aprill, & on the 6th day of May 1655; but both of this parish, was published on the 9th, 

they relinquished each other & were never marryed. | } gth and 930 dave of december 1655 after the 

Buck & The purpose of marriage between| morning exercise was done in our parish church 

CRACKNELL Margaret Cracknell widdow and' of Aldeburgh: and the sayd William & Mary were 

Thomas Buck widdower both of} marryed at Aldeburgh on the first day of January 

this parish, was published in this parish Church| 1655 by Mr Thomas Cheney Justice of Peace of 
on 3 severall Lords days after the morning | this Corporation. 
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Rosson & The purpose of marriage between 
WILE Richard Robson Widdower and 
Elizabeth Wile widdow both of this 
parish was pubiished on the 23d & 30th days of 
December, & on the 6th day of January 1655, in our 
parish church of Aldeburgh after the morneing 
Sermon was done. And the sayd Richard & 
Elizabeth say they were marryed on the 14th day 
of February att Dunwich by Mr * Daverson 
Bailyffe of that Corporation, 1655. 


SKEA & The purpose of marriage between 
Rooke John Skea widdower, and Elizabeth 
Rooke widdow both of this parish 
was published on the 23d & 30th days of December 
& on the 6th day of January 1655, in our parish 
church of Aldeburgh after the morneing Sermon 
was done. And the sayd John & Elizabeth say 
that they were marryed on the 7th day of Jan- 
uary by Mr Thomas Cheney Justice of peace in 
this Corporation. 


DowNnEING & The purpose of marriage be- 
FAYREHEAD tweene Henry Downeing of 
Subborne singleman (sonne to 
Mary Downeing of Blacksiil widdow) And 
Anne Fayrehead of Subborne alsoe, singlewoman ; 
was published on the 8th, 15th & 22d days of 
March in the open market place at Aldeburgh 
1655. And the sayd Henry and Anne were 
marryed. 


ANDREWS & The purpose of marriage be- 
Isack tween Robert Andrews widdower 
1655, 1656. and Jane Isack widdow both of 
Snape in the county of Suffolk, 
was published on the 22th & 29th of March 1655, 
and on the 5th of April 1656 in the open markett 
at Aldeburgh. And thesayd Robert & Jane were 
marryed on the 7th day of April 1656 by Mr 
Tho: Cheney Justice of Peace of this corporation. 


ArtTuuR T. WINN. 
(To be continued.) 


PHILIP DE HARCOURT, BISHOP OF 
BAYEUX. 


THE recent discussion on the Harcourt 
pedigree in ‘N. & Q.’ has suggested this 
note on Stephen’s second Chancellor. 
Philip, who is said to have been son of 
Robert de Harcourt, Sieur de Harcourt, 
became Chancellor in succession to Roger 
the Poor, who was arrested with his father, 
the great Bishop Roger of Salisbury,f in 
June, 1139; and he is found attesting 
several documents as ‘‘P. cancellarius ”’ 
(Round, ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 
46, 47). But he held the Great Seal less 
than a year, being appointed to the bishopric 


* Blank. 

t+ It is quite possib'e that his mother, Maud of 
Ramsbury, was the bishop’s lawfu! wife, and that 
it was only in deference to Romish prejudices 
that the younger Roger was known as the bishop’s 
nephew.” 


| of Salisbury in 1140. According to the 
'* Annals’ of Waverley, the King gave him 
‘the bishopric at a mid-Lent council in 
'London, but Bishop Henry of Winchester, 
who was Legate, did not consent (‘ Ann. 
Mon,’ ii. 228). John of Worcester states 
that Stephen gave the bishopric to Philip 
at Winchester, by the advice of his barons ; 
and a later note, of uncertain date, adds 
that Philip was not accepted by the Legate 
and the Chapter (a clero) (‘Cont. Flor. 
Wig., ii. 124). Orderic, from whom we 
learn that Philip was archdeacon of Evreux, 
gives the cause of the Legate’s hostility. 
He wanted the vacant see for his nephew, 
Henry de Sulli *; but Waleran, Count of 
Meulan,+ had selected (elegerat) Philip de 
Harcourt, who was supported by the 
majority of the Council ; and when the King 
assented, the Legate withdrew in anger 
from the court (Ord., ‘ Vit.,’ v. 123). The 
Waverley ‘ Annals’ add that Philip appealed 
to Rome, but in vain. So he failed to 
secure his bishopric. 

Philip must have surrendered the Great 
Seal immediately on his appointment, in 
accordance with the regular practice (cf. 
Farrer, ‘An Outline Itinerary of King 
Henry I.,’ p. 3); for his suecessor, Robert 
de Gant, appears in office in 1140-41 (How- 
lett, ‘Introduction to Gesta Stephani,’ 
p. xxvii., and note on Robert de Torigny, 
|p. 145). So Haskins must be wrong in 
| writing as if Philip were still Chancellor 
/when he received the see of Bayeux (Hig. 
| Hist. Review, xxvii. 422). Apparently he 
received the deanery of Lincoln as temporary 
‘consolation, for according to Eyton he was 
dean of Lincoln when he was promoted to 
Bayeux (‘Court, Household and Itinerary 
| of Henry II.,’ p. 21). 
| Philip was given the bishopric of Bayeux. 
apparently in 1142, although the MSS. of 
Robert de Torigny seem to be in a muddle 
between 1142 and 1143 (cf. Howlett’s note 
on Robert de Torigny, p. 145). Modern 
authorities, however, are divided between 
1141 and 1142, the earlier date being given 
by Eyton (u.s.) and Delisle (‘ Recueil des. 
Actes de Henri II.,’ Introd., p. 415), whilst 
1142 has the support of Howlett (u.s.), Le 
Prévost (Ord., ‘ Vit.,’? v. 123, note 3), Gams 
(‘Series Episcoporum ’), and Haskins (£ng. 


* Henry was a son of the Legate’s eldest: 
brother William (disinherited) by the heiress of 
Sulli. He was consoied with the Abbey of 
Fécamp. 

+ For Waleran see the ‘ D.N.B.’ sub. Beaumont. 
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Hist. Review, u.s.); also Round (to judge 
from the date limits assigned to No. 502 
and others in his 
Preserved in France ’). 


Apparently Philip had revenged himself , 


on the unappreciative Chapter of Salisbury 
by carrying off some of their relics; for a 
letter from the Archbishop of Rouen to the 
English prelates (1142-1153) announces the 
settlement of a dispute between the Bishops 
of Bayeux and Salisbury as to what had 
been carried off from the treasury of Salis- 
bury Cathedral: Philip has restored an 
arm * covered with plates of gold and 
adorned with precious stones, and has also 
given 10 mares of silver (‘Cal. Docts. 
France,’ No. 1438). It would be interesting 
to know to whom the arm was supposed 
to belong ! 

As Bishop of Bayeux, Philip was also 
Dean of the house of Holy Trinity of Beau- 
mont until it was granted to Bec (Round, 
“Commune of London,’ p. 116); and he 
attested the charter by which Court Waleran 
of Meulan made the grant in question. A 
clause, which is evidently a later addition, 
gives the date as ‘1142 [sic] 6 Idus 
Decembris”’ (‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ No. 370.) 

We are told that the bishop fuzt vir 
prudens et astutus in augmentandis et re- 
vocandis rebus illius ecclesiae (Robert de 
Torigny, p. 217). For his activities in re- 
covering the property of the see, cf. Haskins, 
Eng. Hist. Review, xxvii. 437, 439; and in 
1154 we find that Geoffrey de Clinton has 
mortgaged his land at Douvres to the bishop 
{‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ No. 1441). 

A charter of Henry II. (1156-59) shows 
Philip presiding, jointly with Robert de 


Neufbourg—the Chief Justiciar of Nor-. 


mandy—over the King’s court at Rouen 


(ibid., No. 132), which suggests that he was | 
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de Torigny, cites Gams without expressing 
an opinion of his own. G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


| INFERENCE as TO or BirtH.—For 
pedigrees earlier than the nineteenth cen- 
tury researchers often have to infer the date 
of birth from statements of age at certain 
‘epochs, such as entering school or univer- 
'sity, or at death. The data are usually 
,a statement of age in years (only), and a 
‘more precise date, with month and day, 
of the epoch.. But the calculation is tricky 
and difficult, and often that ambiguous 
expression comes in, “et. 70” orso. That 
should mean anno cetatis suce septuagesimo, 
_&e., but is often taken to mean ‘ aged” 
so-and-so: the man referred to is of course 
sixty-nine years old and in his seventieth 
‘year. And two minor pitfalls gape in front 
‘of us: the ambiguity (until 1752 inclusive) 
‘of the period between Jan. 1 and March 
'24, both inclusive (for Feb. 3, 1643/4, 
called at the time sometimes 1643 and some- 
‘times 1644, is for us always 1644); and 
leap year (for Feb. 29 must always be 
_counted as Feb. 28 in years which are not 
‘leap year, for purposes of calculation). 
|For these and other reasons many mistakes 
are made by unskilled persons in inferences 
‘from the data mentioned above, and it 
‘seems worth while to state precisely what 
_can properly be inferred in the three follow- 
ing cases. The results are of considerable 
use when parish registers have to be searched, 
as well as for precision in dates. 

| When age at a certain date is given, what 
can be inferred about the date of birth ? 

| 1. Given year only, and age. Subtract 
the age from the date. Then the birth was 
at earliest on Jan. 2 in the year before 


acting as Joint Justiciar at the time; but. 
Vernon Harcourt considers that_ the evi- | 
(‘His Grace 2. Given year and month. 
The bishop intended to become a monk | Pefore. that 
at Bec, to which he had presented 140! bok 
books, but died before he could fulfil his | 
intention, in February, 1163 (Robert de> atlas th th 
Torigny, p. 217). This date is accepted | t 
by Eyton (op. cit., p. 84) and Delisle (w.s.), | 
but Le Prévost and Gams give the year 3. Given year, month and day. Subtract 


as 1164; and Howlett, in a note on Robert ®% before. Then the birth was : 
a at earliest on the next day in that 


month, in the year before the 
resultant year ; 

“ Consenuit | at latest on the resultant year, month 
i and day. 


the resultant year ; 
at latest on Dec. 31 in the resultant year. 
Subtract as 


* The editor inserts ‘‘ (brachium) ”’ after ‘‘ arm,’’ | 
possibly fearing ambiguity. Lovers of Kipling. 
may remember Beetle’s hazardous translation | 
(in ‘A Diversity of Creatures’) o 
socerorum in armis.”’ 
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Thus, to take an actual case, if a man) We know that it was not uncommon for 
was (1) admitted to Westminster School, amulets and charms to be written on 
in 1736, aged 11, (2) matriculated at Oxford | skin and sold at monasteries to the pious 
from Christ Church in February, 1743, aged or superstitious, but these were usually 
17, and (3) died on May 2, 1790, aged 64, we of a different character to those which have 


may infer thus much :— 

1. That he was born between Jan. 2, 
1724, and Dec. 31, 1725. 

2. That he was born between Feb. 2, 
1725, and Feb. 28, 1726. 

3. That he was born between May 3, 
1725, and May 2, 1726. 

Therefore his birth was between May 3 
and Dec. 31, 1725. Fama. 

Oxford. 


BLAKE IN AmERICA.—Students of Blake 
may be interested to learn of an early 
American publication of some of his poems. 
In The Harbinger, vol. vii., No. 10, p. 73 
(New York, July 8, 1848), under the heading 
‘Poetry’ are printed ‘Selections from 
Blake’s Poems,’ consisting of five poems 
from: the Poetical Sketches—‘To the 
Evening Star,’ *To Morning,’ and three 
songs, beginning respectively *‘ How sweet 
I roamed,” ‘* My silks and fine array,” 
and ** Love and harmony combine.’’ These 
items were discovered too late to be in- 


cluded in Dr. Geoffrey Keynes's new! 


bibliography. 
THomas OLLIVE MABBOTT. 


Graduate School, Columbia University, 
New York. 


ABBEY ParcHMENts.—At_ in- 
tervals I have been examining the library 
and valuable manuscripts and parchments 


now come to light by accident. One, signed 
by Robert Copgrove (abbot of Fountains 
'from 1336 to his death in 1346, sometimes 
described as Copegyrie) has on the full 
length of the left margin a coloured figure 
_with hideous features (painted violet). The 
figure is kneeling, is wearing a rochet with 
gold points and showing the scarlet of a 
‘full-length cassock beneath. <A_ scarlet 
‘girdle is seen immediately above the golden 
points of the rochet, which has a pointed 
_amice or collar and has a golden stole pro- 
ceeding from under it. The following is the 
perfectly legible prayer :— 

Our fader whiche arth in heofnai halowid be 
thi name. Thi kyngdome come to be thi willd 
don in earth as in h n [illegible] geve us 
thiss day our breed odirsubstannce. And forgeve 
us ovr dettes as we forgeven ovre detvrres & lyde 
vs nott into tymptatacion bvt delyver vs from 
yvel for thi sonnes sake. Amen. 

ROBERT COPGROVE. 


Fontains, A.M. 1339. 


There is no illumination on the second 
_ parchment, which is in the same calligraphy 
and has inscribed upon it :— 

Ave holie & grete fader in hevine Do wee aske 
grete meercyes from thi hand and unto [us| 
geve all thynges whyche in thi bountyfull gude- 
ness thi hand may seem fytt to bewtowe upon 
| oure wycked and bad selves and wovld wee ask 
| of the O grete and powerfull God not to benumbe 
| ovre hearyng and seeing those thyngs of whiche 
| and by whiche we through thi deer sonne Jesus 
|;may come to the throne of grace and thyre 


left by my late father, who all his life) obtayne forgyvness for all our synnes and suche 
was zealously (if not very systematically) | falts 
We W oO u yre 
& DOX 1M) and all rude and weykedness whatsoevere. 
the cellar of this house The History of ie FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
the Holy Warre,’ by Thomas Fuller, second) — Gove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
edition, printed at Cambridge in 1640. ! 
The book itself, with its beautifully illu- GILBERT Im~ay anp Henry LEE (see 
minated initial letters, is curious, but what 12 8. ix. 488).—-I am mortified to find that 
interested me still more was the discovery I gave the wrong Henry Lee as the re- 
therein of two parchments emanating from | cipient of Gilbert Imlay’s letter of Sept. 2, 
Fountains Abbey and dated 1339. Now, 1784. As a penance for this mistake I 
though my father makes a note in the old| have looked through various authorities 
volume that he bought it at a sale at Ripon! for the right Henry Lee, and in doing so 
in 1874, it is possible, if not probable, that ran across an interesting reference to Keats, 
he never read the book or knew of the) which I append in its appropriate place. 
existence of the parchments, otherwise he The Henry Lee whom Imlay wrote to 
would have removed them. At some pre-| was born in Prince William County, Va., in 
vious date the book had been the property | 1757. He went to Bourbon Co., Kentucky, 
of James Aitcheson, who may have come) then a part of Virginia, in 1779, as a sur- 
across the parchments and placed them there. | veyor. In 1785 he founded Lee Station, 
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and soon after was one of the founders’ The map itself is of great interest but com- 
of the two adjoining towns, Washington ment on it must be left to Mr. John E. 


and Maysville. | Pritchard, F.S.A., who has been the means 
Of this town of Washington, Collins, in his | 
‘History of Kentucky,’ has this interesting | 
note :-— 
The most celebrated school in the west at the | 
time was in Washington, 1807-12; that of Mrs. 
Louisa Caroline Warburton Fitzherbert Keats, 
sister of Sir George Fitzherbert of St. James’s 
Square, London, and wife of Rev. Mr. Keats, a 
deaf and uninteresting old gentleman, relative 
of the great English poet, George (sic) Keats. 
Henry Lee was appointed Captain of 
Militia in 1786 by Patrick Henry, Governor 
of Virginia; in 1787-8 he represented 
Bourbon Co. (now Mason Co.) in the Virginia 
Legislature, and in the latter year cast one 
of the 168 votes which ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by the narrow 
majority of 10. He was surveyor of Mason 
Co. in 1789; was appointed, 1792, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel by Governor Isaac Shelby, the 
first Governor of Kentucky; and in the 
same year (in which Kentucky was made, 
a separate State), Lee was one of the Com- | 
missioners who selected Frankfort as the, 
State capital. | 
In November, 1794, he was placed by Presi- | 
dent Washington in command of an army 
raised to suppress an insurrection in the’ 
western counties of Pennsylvania, and in 
1798 was made Brigadier-General by 
Governor James Garrard. He died at 
Maysville, Mason Co., Kentucky, Oct. 24, 


of the discovery of a very fine copy. 
RoLanD AUSTIN. 
ScarLtet Hunting Coat.—Why called 
* pink’ ? Search in various works of refer- 
ence fails to reveal an explanation. 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
PSEUDO-TITLES FOR Dummy BooKs.— 
Many years ago there appeared in ‘N & Q,’ 
lists of sham titles, adapted for the backs of 
dummy books, laid upon sham_ shelves, 
masking doors in_ libraries. * Extinct 
Titles’ was one, * Thoughts upon Wood’ 
was another. For a row of folios at the 
bottom I remember * Auctorum ignotorum 
omnia quae non supersunt.’ Can any old 
subscriber give the references to these 
lists ? EpwarpD HERON-ALLEN. 


GRAVES OF PoLisH EXILES IN BRITAIN.— 
I should be glad to hear of any graves 
or memorials in the British Isles of Polish 
exiles. The only ones I know are those 
of Ostrowski, Nowosielski, Darasz, and 
Worcell in Highgate cemetery, and that of 
Stolzman at Haverigg, but no doubt there 
are many scattered about the country. 

LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 
142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


REGIMENTAL CHAPLAINS, H.M. 84TH REGI- 
MENT.—-The following meagre particulars of 


| the chaplains to the regiment are known. 
/Can any reader supply information as to 
_the date and place of birth, education, and 


1845, in his 89th year. 


W. Crark DuRANT. 
| 


Queries. | 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries | 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | 
‘Term Cata-| 


Arber’s 
logues,’ i. 185 (1), is the following entry :— 

An exact Map, or Delineation, of the City of | 
Bristol and Suburbs thereof. In Four Sheets, 
encompassed with a large Firdor shewing most of 
the principal Buiidings therein contained. .. . 

What is the meaning of “firdor’’?? Is the 
word met with elsewhere ? The meaning 
which suggests itself is “‘ border,” but search | 
in dictionaries old and new is without re- 
sult. Dr. Henry Bradley has kindly veri- 
fied ‘‘ Arber” with the original and finds 
the spelling is correct so far as that is con- | 
cerned. Is it possible that the printer of the’ 
original * Term Catalogue’ made a mistake ? | 


| 


careers before appointment to and after 
leaving the regiment ? 

William, Parry, Jan. 9, 1759, to Dee. 25, 
1764.; joined the Bengal Establishment 
Nov. 4, 1762; died in Caleutta, April 13, 1769. 

John Bethune, June 14, 1775, to 1783; 
died 1817. It is probable that he was 
domiciled in America both before and after 
this service. 

Thomas Beamish, Nov. 2, 1793. 

Thomas Beaumont, March 1, 1794, to 
1797. 

Second Battalion, 84th Regiment.—Alex- 


ander Mackenzie, July 12, 1777; trans- 
ferred to 77th Foot, 1782. 
William Duncan, Aug. 1, 1782 (v. 


McKenzie transferred), to 1783. 
(Both the above probably were domiciled 
in America.) 
John Mason, 
y, 1795; 


Nov. 15, 1794, to full 
died on service in the Red 


1799. MAZINGARBE, 
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330, I find that the source of this phrase was 


asked, but no replies appear to have been | 


received. The librarian of Guildhall as- 
sisted me by a reference to Lean’s ‘Collec- 
tanea,’ vol. iv. (1904), p. 91, where Lean 
quotes James Kelly’s ‘Scottish Proverbs,’ 
(1721). Another hint was received from a 


Scotsman, who pointed to ‘The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ vol. ii. (1879), p. 311, where George | 


Heriot says, “I am afraid I might have 

thought of the old proverb of Satan re- 

proving sin.” Can any present-day reader 

assist further ? C. W. WHITAKER. 
12, Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 


UNIDENTIFIED Arms.—Can anyone kindly 


identify the following arms ?—‘* Argent, a 
chevron sable between three bulls’ heads 
erased sable.” Kindly reply direct. 
H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 
21, Park Crescent, Oxford. 


Tae Montrorts oF FarueicH.—In his 
guide to Farleigh Hungerford, the Rev. 
J. E. Jackson gives a pedigree of the Mont- 
forts of Farleigh Montfort, as it was at 
one time called. He writes: ‘In the 
reign of William Rufus, it had been granted 
to the family of Montfort, from whom it 
obtained the name of Farleigh Montfort. 
They were lords also of Wellow and Half 
manor of Nunney. The first 
Montfort he refers to in his pedigree is 
one Henry de Montfort, a.p. 1200. They 
would appear to have belonged to the family 
of Montfort-sur-Risle. 

Could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw any 
light upon their history before 1200 ? 

R. M. DEELEY. 


SuRNAME LACKLAND.—Is it known if any 
of the illegitimate sons of King John assumed 
the nickname of Lackland as a surname ? 
I have consulted many histories of England 
and other works, including Miss Norgate’s 
* John Lackland,’ but I can find no informa- 
tion on this point. 

I think I am right in saying that at this 
early period nicknames applied almost 
entirely to the individual alone, and that 
only in rare instances did the nickname 
become an hereditary surname. Of these 
exceptions at this period there are instances 
in such old names as Scrope, Pauncefote, 
Beauclerk, Grosvenor and Lackland, all of 
which still exist as very uncommon surnames 
to-day. FREDERIC CROOKS. 
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FIppLERS’ GREEN.—‘‘ He won’t go to 
heaven: he’ll go to Fiddlers’ Green, two 
and a half miles beyond hell !” 

**T shan’t go to heaven: I shall get off 
at Fiddlers’ Green, twenty-five miles this 
side of hell!” 

These sayings, reported by different indi- 
viduals, the first by a sexagenarian, the 
second by an octogenarian, seem to point 
to a piece of English folk-lore about the 
status of fiddlers hereafter. 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


J. : IDENTIFICATION OF 
CHURCH SOUGHT.—Can anyone identify the 
name and location of the church painted by 
J. Richards, engraved by “T. Hearne, 
. Pupil to Mr. Woollett,” in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Engraved after an Original Pic- 
‘ture of Mr. J. Richards. Published by T. 
Bradford, No. 132 Fleet Street.” 

The church is situated on a hill sur- 
-rounded by a wooden fence. ‘At the east 
‘end of the church there are a farmhouse 
/and barn; aman on horseback with trees 
jand cattle in the foreground. In the dis- 
‘tance to the west are depicted several 


|houses and a windmill. The size of the 
| engraving is 11 by 14 in. 
STEVENSON H. WALSH. 


| Philadelphia. 
Sv. GUERNSEY.—In Warner's 
|‘ History of Hampshire,’ vol. iii., p. 54, 
'there is given an account of the opening of 
‘the above church, A.D. 1117, and one of 
those attending the ceremony was Rem. 
|(Remont ?) de Tombe. Is it known whether 
‘this Remont belonged to the ancient family 
who bore the arms of “three tombstones ” 
which are shown upon a sundial at New- 
church, Isle of Wight, and are said to be 
quartered with those of the members of the 
Dillington family ? Can anyone say if 
these arms are still borne by any family other 
than Sir John Tomes (the late) and his 
descendants and those connected with 
Long Marston, Gloucestershire ? 
T. C. Tomss. 


60, Harrow View, Harrow. 


“ Love” in PLACE-NAMES.—What is the 
derivation and signification of the generic 
place-word love preceded by atte or de as 
in the following examples of the early part of 


the fourteenth century: Love (Cambs), 
Luef (Hants), Louf (Suss. and Wilts), 
Loof (Suff.) ? It seems to be also an ele- 


ment in some compound place-names such 
as Loveridge, Loufford, Lovegrove, Love 
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Hill, Love Green, Lovehurst, Lovecott, &c., 
i.e., Where the oldest forms do not indicate 
the personal name. The word is not 
mentioned in the *‘N.E.D.’ or in any other 
work of reference known tome. E. G. T. 


Savery Famity Booxpiates.—I should 
be glad to know of any bookplates of the 
Savery family of Devon, whose arms are 
Gules, a fess vair between three unicorns’ 
heads couped, or—Crest, a heron’s head 
erased. argent between two wings displayed 
sable, holding in the beak an olive branch 
vert (sometimes an eagle's head)—and gene- 
rally quartering the arms of Servington 
of Devon, viz., 


co-heiress having married Stephen Savery 
of Great Totnes, Devon. I possess one of 
Charles Savery of Bristol quartering Ser- 
vington and impaling Butler of Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire, viz., lst and 4th, Or a chief 
indented azure; 2nd and 3rd, gules, three 
covered cups or. Also one of the Webster 
family, On a lozenge argent, a cross flory 


between four mullets sable with an es-. 
cutcheon of pretence for Savery quartering | 


Butler. Were the Butlers of Irish descent 
and to what family of Webster did the 
bookplates belong ? Any information would 
be gratefully received. 
Lronarp C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Nevin Famity.—TI would like to know the 
porate! | of Hugh Nevin, who was appointed 
vicar of Donaghadee, Co. Down, in December, 
1634. He was the grandfather of Thomas 
Nevin, born at Kilwinning, Ayrshire, in 
1686. Thomas was educated at Glasgow 
College, where he matriculated Feb. 25, 1703. 
He was ordained Minister of Downpatrick 
by the Down Presbytery, Nov. 20,1711. He 
died March, 1744, and was succeeded by his 
son William in 1746. William died Nov. 13, 
1780, and was succeeded by his second son, 
also William, as minister at Downpatrick 


1785-9. This William afterwards became | 


an M.D. Thomas Nevin married a daughter 
of James Fleming, minister of Lurgan. 

Did any member of this family emigrate 
to America, and when ? 

Andrew Nevin married a sister of Lady 


Ermine on a chevron. 
azure three bucks’ heads cabossed or, the | 


Emra Hormes, Collector of Customs 
at Woodbridge, Suffolk, (1876), author of 
Tales, Poems, &c., 1879 and 1881, ‘ Annabel 
Vaughan,’ ‘ Mildred, an Autumn Romance,’ 
_&e., sub-editor of ‘The Universal Masonic 
Calendar’ and a quondam contributor to 
| The Freemason. Where and when did he die ? 
W.N. C. 

' Brtoxam.—Charles Henry Bloxam was 
‘admitted to Westminster School in January, 
1824, aged 11; Fraser Houston Bloxam 
jin January, 1819, aged 8; and George 
Frederick Bloxam in January, 1834, aged 
'10. Can correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
‘me any information about these Bloxams ? 
G. F. R. B. 
Bovutcer.—John Boulger, son of John 
‘Boulger of St. Martin’s parish, Chester, 
| graduated M.A. at Oxford, from Ch. Ch. in 
/1816, and William Boulger, eldest son of 
William Boulger of Bradfield, Berkshire, 
‘matriculated at the same university from 
/Queen’s College in 1825. Further par- 
'ticulars of their careers are desired. 
| G. F. R. B. 
BrinDLEyY AND BrapBury.—James and 
‘Susannah Brindley, the parents of James 
|Brindley the celebrated engineer of the 
‘Bridgewater Canal, were living at Spinner 
Bottom, Hayfield, Derbyshire, in 1723 and 
/1726, when the baptisms of their sons, 
‘Henry and John, were recorded in the 
Hayfield Registers. What was the maiden 
name of Susannah Brindley? Can she 
have been the Susannah, daughter of 
‘Mr. John Bradbury of Spinner Bottom, 
baptized at Hayfield, 1691. It is worth 
noting that Samuel, son of Richard Brinsley 
.of Spinner Bottom, was baptized April 7, 
1716, at Hayfield. F. BRADBURY. 
Sheffield. 


Generat Crement Epwarps.—I shall be 
glad if any reader can give me any particulars 
‘concerning the pedigree, career and de- 


‘scendants of General Clement Edwards, 
|C.B., formerly Colonel-in-Chief of the 18th 
‘Royal Irish Regiment and Adjutant-General 
during Cardwell’s time. Was he the 
originator of the short service system, or 
‘was he responsible for the abolition of 
/purchase in the Army (or both) ? 


A. ANDERSON. 


Montgomery of the Ards; was he of the. 


above family ? What was the maiden name 
of his wife ? 

I will appreciate any information in 
regard to the above family. 


J. D. 


OFFICE OF MAyor: PLACE OF WORSHIP. 
_—Is there any definite rule as to the place 
of worship which a mayor and corporation 
‘should attend on the first and last Sundays 
.of office ? 
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HicHcaTe.—-How many places are known 
to bear this name, and what is the earliest 
date of its occurrence in each case ? When. 
does the name appear first as a personal 
name, and with what variation in spelling 
does it recur through the centuries? Is 
the origin to be sought in High-gate, or 
in Hey-gate? Do the topographical 
features of the places bearing this name 
throw any light on the subject ? Norden’s 
view is, of course, well known. 

S. J. Mapce. 

69, Oaktield Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


‘Viva Pio, Papa, RE.—About 1874 a song 
was published in Kensington (?) entitled, ‘ Viva 
Pio, Papa, Re,’ words by Count Vincent Ferrero, 
music by Catalani. I should be truly thankful 
to any reader for the name of the publisher. 

I cannot trace it in the British Museum cata- 
logue. W.-H. 


POEM OF THE SIXTIES WANTED.—A little poem 
was published in the early sixties describing the 
adventures of two I'ttle orphan boys named Chris 
and John. It had a tremendous sale and ran 
into several editions. Can any reader supply the 
title? The opening lines were :— 

“The yellow fog lay thick and dim 
O’er London city far and wide.” 
We 

AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the poem 
beginning ‘‘In the hour of death, after this 
life’s whim,” which appears as No. 883 in the 
‘ Oxford Book of English Verse’ under the title 
‘Dominus Illuminatio Mea.’ It seems very 
modern to be really anonymous. R. AITKEN. 

[This is by R. D. Blackmore ; but where did it 
first appear ? | 


Replies. 
EDWARD MORE (1479-1541) WARDEN 
OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
(12 S. ix. 406.) 
WaRDEN MORE was certainly not the * Dr. 
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the month of February [1538-9] on business of the 
College, as appears by bill, £7 0s 53d. . . . For 
| expenses of [Thomas] Elyatt [the College swine- 
| herd, ‘‘ custos porcorum ”’| riding to sir Warden 
at Durrington Wilts, where the College had pro- 
perty], 54. And for expenses of sir Warden and 
sir Rythe and others with them riding to Parlia- 
ment [which had been summoned to meet at 
Westminster on April 28, 1539] in the Easter pro- 
gress, as in food, drink, provender for horses and 
| other necessaries, as appears by book, £6 9s 34d, 
. . - In expenses of sir Warden in the time of 
Parliament for a moiety of his commons from 21 
May to 8 June, 37s 84. ' 

It appears, by the “ allowances for com- 
mons ”’ served in the College hall, which are 
set out week by week in the account roll, that 
in that year the following were the only 
weeks throughout which More was absent 
from the College: Ist quarter, 4th and 11th 
weeks ; 2nd quarter, 7th and 8th weeks; 
3rd quarter, 7th to 12th week (inclusive). 
These absences are explained by the entries 
| quoted above, and it is clear that he did not 
go to Wittenberg. It may be added that 
he never had a doctor’s degree (he was only 
'a bachelor of divinity), and that he was 
/bound by the statutory oath of a warden 

not to absent himself from the College, ex- 
/cept on College business, for more than two 
‘months (either continuously or discontinu- 
' ously) in any one year. 
; John Rythe, who accompanied him on 

‘his journeys from Winchester, was a Fellow 
‘of the College. In Kirby’s ‘ Scholars,’ p. 8. 
he figures among the Fellows as ‘* William 
Rythe.” In the Register of Fellows in our 
‘Liber Albus’ his Christian name was first 
entered as Willelmus and then corrected 
by the same hand to “ Johannes.” This 
part of the register is not contemporaneous. 
/but was written up from 1532 onwards by 
'Thomas Larke (Fellow, 1560-82), who, as 
' our accounts and other records show, omitted 
'several names and sometimes gave wrong 
dates to admissions. Rythe, the Fellow, 


Edwardus Morus, Anglus,” who matricu-| was identical with “Johannes Ryth,” a 
lated at Wittenberg in April, 1539, nor was) scholar elected in 1522, to whose name in our 
he the Englishman (name now unknown)’ Register of Scholars there is the marginal 
who stayed at W ittenberg as Luther Ss guest | note (probably Larke’s), ** viearius Gilling- 
in November, 1538, and the following months. ham: socius Winton.’ He was instituted 
The point is settled by the College account | vicar of Gillingham, Dorset, on Feb. 9, 1541-2, 
roll of 1538-9, which runs from Sept. 14,° upon the death of Warden More, for More 
30 Hen. VIII., to Sept 12, 31 Hen. VIII. had been holding this living since April, 
Here is a translation of some of the entries 1527, and had been presented to it by 


under ** Custus necessarii cum donis ”? :— 
For expenses of sir Warden and sir Rythe and 


others with them riding to London in the month | 


of November [1538], as in food, drink, botage and 
other necessaries, as appears by book, £4 0s 24d, 
- . . For expenses of sir Warden and sir 
Rythe and others with them riding to London in 


‘another Wykehamist, Dr. William Flesh- 
‘monger, Dean of Chichester (see Hutchins’s 
‘ Dorset,’ iii. (1868), 646). The date of More's 
‘death is stated in our ‘ Liber Albus’ with 
‘great precision: “‘obiit 1541 penultimo 
Decembris hora a prandio 2a subitanea 
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of benefactions under a will. 


Sir Charles Jackson’s * History of English 
Plate’ (1911), ii, 653. It was really the 
gift of Dr. John White, who resigned the 


appointment as Bishop of Lincoln. A copy 
ot White’s letter accompanying the gift, 
dated from *‘ Bugdeane ”’ (Buckden, Hunts) 
Aug. 20 (1555), and signed * Jo. Lincolni- 
occurs in our Register G,”’ f. 233b. 

The word * botagium,’ which I trans- 
lated above merely as “ botage,”’ is said in 
D’Arnis’s Lexicon’ (1890) to signify pree- 
statio pro vino quod in botis seu vasis vinariis 
distrahitur,”” which apparently means pay- 
ment for (or duty on) wine sold in butts or 
wine-jars,”’ but it seems to me just possible 
that the word, as used in the above passage 
and elsewhere in our accounts, is equivalent 
to “ batillagium,” and means “* boatage or 
boat-hire.”” The Warden and his party rode 
from Winchester to Brentford, and frequently 
went thence by boat to Queenhithe, to put 
up at ‘ Trumper’s Inn,” a house which the 
College owned in Little Trinity Lane. 

The Easter progress progressus Pasche 
was one of two progresses which the Warden 
used to make annually, to visit the College 
estates. It generally took him to Har- 
mondsworth in Middlesex, where the manor 
then belonged to the College, and it was 
perhaps from that neighbourhood that More 
“rode to Parliament’ towards the end of 
April or early in May, 1539, and attended 
Convocation as Archdeacon of Lewes, to 
give his opinion or vote on “the Six 
Articles”? (see ‘Letters and Papers 
(Hen. VIIT.),’ vol. xiv., Pt. I., Nos. 860 and 
L065(4)). These documents (to which Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT referred) prove that More 


Convocation in November, 1529 (‘ L. & P.,’ 


Lewes in ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus’ (i. 300) ; 
and he apparently continued to hold the 


wardenship on Oct. 1, 1554, after his) 


morte sed senectute bona, intestatus: Hardy, i. 263) and in 1547 (Dallaway’s 
sepelitur in choro.” The “ intestatus”’ ‘Sussex,’ under * Chichester, p. 109), but 
tersely expresses disappointment at the lack these dates cannot be correct, as I pointed 
out at 9 Ss. ix. 425. In the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Kirby (* Annals,’ p. 229) stated that More (vii. 199) there is an account of Robert 
gave the College its ‘Election Cup,” an Buekenham (D.D., 1531) which ignores his 


error which was unfortunately repeated in. 
‘of Lewes. In 1529, while Prior of 


connexion, if any, with the Archdeaconry 


the Black Friars, Cambridge, Buckenham 
preached against Latimer. By June, 1534, 
he had found it expedient to leave England 
on account of his adherence to Rome 
((L. & P., vol. vii., Nos. 805, 807), and 
next year, while abroad, he was helping 
Henry Phillips in the proceedings against 
William Tyndale, which ended in Tyndale’s 
horrible death at Vilvorde. Though the 


fact is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B., 


Buckenham and Phillips were attainted for 
treason by our Parliament of 1539 (* L. & P.,’ 
vol. xiv., Pt. I., No. 867, p. 402), but I cannot 
say whether either of them, being caught in 
this country, suffered the penalties of 


attainder. 


was then still Archdeacon of Lewes. In. 
that capacity he had been summoned to. 


vol. iv., Pt. III., No. 6047, p. 2700); in’ 
1534-5 he was named as Archdeacon of. 


Dallaway (p. 143) said :— 

The entrance to Chichester-house, from the 
South-street, leads through Canon-gate, which 
was greatly repaired by Edward Moore, Warden 
of Winton College. .. . 

Footnote :—* Arms carved in stone, affixed. 
1. Wykeham. 2. A fess dancette between 3 
estoiles, Moore, Warden of Winton College.” 

In 1912, when it was decided that the 
shields of our Wardens should form part 
of the decoration of the College Chapel, I 
was unaware of the above passage. An 
authority at Heralds’ College was consulted. 
about Warden More’s arms, and as he re- 
ported them to be ** Azure, on a cross argent 
tive martlets sable, in dexter chief an 
annulet or,” that shield was used. I 
should be glad now of further information. 
about the arms at Chichester. More is 
described in our Register of Scholars (1492) 
as of Havant, son of a College tenant, but 
I do not know his parentage. B:. &. 

Winchester College. 


ApaAH Isaacs MENKEN (128. ix. 273, 313, 
374, 477, 519; x. 32, 79, 97, 115).—With 
courtesy to WrtLtoucHBy Maycock, 
her only well-based biographies are those 
in T. Allston Brown’s ‘ History of the 
‘American Stage’ (1870), and by ,her friend 
‘Edwin James (about 1882, with new facts 


office until his death, when his suecessor| and maybe one fib from herself). Adding 
from 1542 to 1551 was John Sherry or ‘a few sound items from elsewhere, the story 
Shirry (see D.N.B.,” lii. 99). It has been | is briefly this :-— 

stated that Robert Buckenham was the, The merchant James McCord’s daughter 
Archdeacon in 1531 (* Le Neve’s Fasti,’ by | Adelaide was born at Chartrain (now Milne- 
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burg), La., near New Orleans, June 15, | at the Old Bowery two engagements, March 
1835, having a younger brother and sister. | and April, 1860, as Mrs. John C. Heenan, to 
in widow married Heenan’s great disgust: his fight with 
(n.d.) Dr. James Campbell, an Army sur-| Sayers came off April 17. After this she 
ate capital, who died in , leaving; name, and made a sensation by puttin 
the family in poverty. The brother was. Confederate flags in her room a yx 
sisters (already fine dancers) ballet girls’ in Baltimore. Comin, ack to another 
- the French Opera House in New Orleans.' engagement with the teal her poems 
year later, Adelaide, as ‘‘ Bertha Theo- had attracted Robert H. Newell, at heart a 
dore,” joined a troupe travelling in Cuba,' romantic dreamer hero-worshipper ; 
Mexico, and Texas. At Galveston in 1856 and he took her moods for solidities. She 
she met and married a Jewish musician, married him either in October, 1861, still 
Alexander Isaacs !undivoreed (Brown and others), or in 1863. 
remaining a nominal Jewess, ing ‘‘ Adah” divorced (James); anyway, an Indiana 
to her stage name for colour, and reverting court freed her in 1862. Newell stipulated 
to his last two as her permanent one— that she keep off the stage: she sailed with 
“tiresome” to “keep looking at” him. broke the pledge—the money offers from the 
She was literary and ambitious (had trans- | stageless miners and her own cravings were 
lated the Iliad), and now had a reputation too tempting, and she set them wild with 
os Queen of the Plaza” and some money. ‘Mazeppa’ and ‘The French Spy.’ In 
he returned to New Orleans, wrote | the spring of 1864 she and her husband 
a volume of poems (‘Memories’) as_ by} sailed on a Liverpool boat via the Isthmus ; 
‘* Indigina,” studied Spanish, French and whence he returned to New York to brood 
German, and trained as a tragédienne, for life, and she kept on ; a close companion 
Her début was at. the Varieties in New! was Capt. James Barclay, a rich Californian. 
Orleans, as Bianca in ‘ Fazio,’ in the spring In the fall of 1865 she returned to America, 
of 1858. She then went to Cincinnati and got another Indiana divorce, this time from 
was | Newell (I wrote carelessly on this), played 
ashville; as leading lady for W. -/in New York and the west, married Bar- 
Crisp toured the south; again left the clay in 1866, shortly quarrelled with him 
stage ; studied sculpture ; plunged ardently! and went back to Europe, where she re- 
into newspaper controversy and wrote in mained; dying in Paris, Aug. 10, 1868, 
Cincinnati for_ The Israelite, the chief -penniless and almost alone after earning 
s ; . N. Roth: s sitting her name on the lips of millions. e 
in Parliament being circulated through was buried as a ieee in the strangers’ 
Europe. But she could never keep money, quarter of Pére Lachaise; the next year 
and publicity was her life; she went on James, as agent for friends, removed her 
-9, ve with to her. 
John C. Heenan, the “ Benicia Boy,” and | Where the ‘‘ Dolores Teurtos ”’ (evidently 
him 3. the same as the Fuertes ”’ and ‘* Fuertos 
says she met Menken in 1858, married him elsewhere) came from is a mystery. 
in 1859, and Heenan April 3!) Shortly hazard the guess that the virtual strangers 
after the birth of a boy they quarrelled | who saw to her burial and knew nothing of 
and parted ; the baby died and she had @ her antecedents found some poem in her 
ing mae ~ June she had first gone effects whose signature they took to be 
on the New York stage, at the National. her own name. The marriage and desertion 
The same year, apparently, she did her first | at seventeen are pretty certainly fiction: they 
-poster. have told James and others. 
. had — — played by an a; It would be unfair to close this and not 
ummy for the steep runs, an mith was say that despite her craze for excitement 
unwilling to have her risk it ; but after one pic novelty poe’ self-display, some of her 
bad crash and a narrow escape she did it closest companions held her a great-hearted 
regularly. Again, at New York, she played and most generous woman; lavish to 
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fellow-professionals and the poor and | 
charitable institutions, and without greed or 
guile. And she was quite incapable of | 
selling herself : 
husbands while they lasted, and her reten- 
tion of not only her first lover’s name but 
his religion, not in any way hers, seems to 
show that that romance never quite died. 

ForREsT MorGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


KIMMERIDGE Money (12 8. ix. 450, 
495).—May I, in addition to the editorial 
note at the earlier reference, refer Mr. | 
ARDAGH to the article by the Rev. J. H. | 
Austen at p. 82 of the Papers of the Purbeck | 
Society, a journal running intermittently | 
from 1852 to 1869, whilst aggregating only | 
one volume and the first number of a second, | 
of which complete copies are practically | 
impossible to obtain? This Society was 
the precursor of the present flourishing | 
Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian’ 
Field Club inaugurated in 1875, and of 
which I am one of the very few surviving | 
original members. 

In this article Mr. Austen (who was the. 
secretary and one of the principal founders , 
of the Purbeck Society) gives a_ long,, 
interesting and well-illustrated account of , 
this ‘‘old antiquarian puzzle,” as 


the | 
editorial note not inaptly calls it. 


But as) 
it is extremely unlikely to be within the) 
reach of your correspondent, may I be | 
allowed to give a few short extracts from | 
the paper, which was read in Purbeck in) 
November, 1856, and may prove of interest | 


and value to him. The author prefaces his | 
remarks by saying :— | 
I have in my possession specimens of every | 
variety which has been discovered, and still I | 
am forced to confess that the more I search, the | 
more I inquire, the more conflicting becomes the | 
evidence obtained. . . . 
The material of which they are formed is a 
bituminous shale called Kimmeridge Coal, of 
which there are extensive beds on that immediate 
part of the coast. It is still used by the inhabi- | 
tants of the neighbourhood as fuel. It burns 
freely, with a white ash and slaty residue, and | 
emits a disagreeable bituminous odour. A few, 
years since it was extensively worked for the , 
purpose of making naptha [sic]. | 
The difference in the varieties of the ‘ Coal | 
money” arises from two causes; first, the | 
different kinds of chucks of the lathe used, and | 
secondly, the number of rings cut off one piece ; | 
the usual form supplying only one, whilst from | 
that of a conical two or more have been taken.” | 


Mr. Austen gives several instances of | 
these forms, and criticizes the opinions which | 
had been published respecting these relics. | 
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Says, 


‘advanced by 


“With these statements before us,’ he 
““we may attribute the origin of the 
‘coal money’ to the Romans,” and pro- 


her husbands were real ceeds to meet and reply to the universal 
question, 


what is the “coal money,” 
what was its origin, what was its use ? 
by characterizing the various theories 
some antiquaries as un- 
satisfactory ; whilst those who are better 
acquainted with the use of the lathe have 
determined that they are simply the refuse 
of the turners, and enters into a discussion 


‘upon these conclusions. 


Mr. Austen would seem to have read an 
additional paper on the subject in October, 
1859; and, again, a shorter supplementary 
one in the first and only number of the 
second volume, published in 1869, in 
which he states that he finds strongly 
confirmatory evidence of his theory that a 
talismanic value was attached to Kimme- 
ridge coal and analogous substances. 

At the later reference in ‘N. & Q.’ Mr. W.. 
Harcovurt-BaTH mentions an article on the 
subject of Kimmeridge ‘‘ coal money ”’ by the 
late Mr. J. C. Mansel-Pleydell, to be found 
in one of the early volumes of the Dorset 
Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club, c. 1890. Mr. Mansel-Pleydell was 
the first president of this Society at its 
inauguration in 1875 and remained so until 
his death in May, 1902—a man with a 
most gifted mind and charming personality. 
(I knew him well.) He contributed two 
learned articles in the Proceedings of this 
Society on the subject of the Kimmeridge 
shale—one on the “coal money ”’ (vol. xiii. 
p. 178 (1892) ) and the other on the geological 
formation and the commercial and economic 
value of the shale (vol. xv., p. 172 (1894) ). 
The earlier of these papers is no doubt that 
to which Mr. Harcourt-Bath refers. 

These papers, though not so difficult of 
access as those of the Purbeck Society, may 
not be readily available to Mr. Ardagh, so 
may I again be allowed to transcribe for his 
benefit a short extract or two from Mr. 
Mansel-Pleydell’s article? In this paper 
I can find no reference to the earlier ones 
on the same subject by Mr. Austen (but his 
name is mentioned) though of their exist- 
ence, one would think, Mr. Mansel-Pleydell 
could scarcely have been unaware at one 
time, as he was vice-president of the 
Purbeck Society when the first of these 
articles was written so many years before. 
The long space of time, however, and the 
common knowledge of the subject which 
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both writers possessed in so great, a i degree | | the sent of * 


might easily account for this omission. 
Mr. Mansel-Pleydell’s 
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‘ the court interest.’ Curwen’ 3 
“next stopping-place was in fact 


valuable article but he does not appear to have noted a 


was well illustrated by some photographic repetition of ‘this sign, due perhaps to his 
‘giving his whole attention to the grounds 


objects of Kimmeridge shale, ineluding 


several discs or 


relics by saying :— 

It is now generally accepted that instead of 
having been expressly made for money or any 
other purpose it is merely the refuse or waste 
piece from the lathe. 

This so-called Kimmeridge coal money is 
made from a_ bituminous shale extensively 
developed at the little village of Kimmeridge, 
which has the honour of giving the name to this 
section of the upper Portland series. It resembles 
jet, but differs in being inorganic. 

And again (p. 187) :— 

From the evidence adduced above there is 
no proof that coal money and other objects made 
of Kimmeridge shale were extant before the 
Roman period. The barrows, which are de- 
cidedly British, yield nothing manufactured from 
the Kimmeridge shale, although unworked pieces 
often occur for reasons to be accounted for; .. . 
there is no doubt that the coal money is merely 
the refuse or core from the we 


J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


TAVERN SIGNS: 
(12 S. ix. 45, 355, 390; 
second reference K. S. remarks that this 
sign is ‘“‘to be found in Wiltshire at the 
towns of Chippenham and Marlborough.” 
It was at one time to be found at Devizes 
also, as may be learnt from the * Journals 
and Letters ’ 
the American Admiralty Court, 
diaries of his stay in England from 1775 
to 1783 so greatly interested Charles Dickens 
(Household Words, May and June, 1853). 


‘Tan Hive | 
x. 78).—At the) 


‘coal money ”—and 
begins his remarks on these interesting, 


and gardens of the famous Castle Inn, 
which he describes in some detail. 
J. DE CASTRO. 


PrincipAL LONDON TAVERNS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: “THE Swan 
TAVERN,” CHELSEA (12 8. vi. 144; x. 96).— 
The solution to the apparent discrepancy re- 
marked by Mr. St. JoHN Brooks in the devises 
of Oct. 11, 1770, and April 4, 1794, lies in the 
fact that meanwhile, in 1780, the original 
Old Swan Tavern, which had stood at the 
southern end of Swan Walk on the eastern 
side of Sir Hans Sloane’s Physic Garden was 
converted into a brewery, and that the 
second or White Swan Tavern vas built on 
the western side of the garden, which would 
bring it almost within Cheyne Walk. There 
are people still alive who remember the 
newer ‘‘ Old Swan.” 

It does not appear to be generally known 


‘that Tobias Smollett frequented the older 


house. Writing to Alexander Reid, surgeon, 
on Aug. 3, 1763, he begs to be remembered 
to his old friends at the Swan. 

J. DE CASTRO. 


“TIME WITH A GIFT OF TEARS” (128. x. 
18, 54, 96).—This passage is not the only, or 
even the first, occasion on which Swinburne 


of Samuel Curwen, Judge of Used the figure (whatever it is called) of 


whose | 


transposing the attributes of a pair of en- 
tities. I remember, when Atalanta in 


'Calydon ’ was first published, John Coning- 


Curwen set out from Bath for London on | 


Aug. 4, 1780, and the following few lines 
are taken from his account of the journey :— 

At eleven o’clock we alighted at the Black 
Lion in Devizes, where, after taking refreshment. 
I walked forth to ramble, and espied a sign for 
quaintness of its device here noted. On the sign 
were painted five men, well known by the name 
of the “ five alls”’; the first in order, according 
to the present mode of arrangement of Church 
before King, stands the parson in his sacer- 
dotalibus ; he prays for all: second, the lawyer, 
* in his gown, band and tie-wig; he pleads for all: 
third, the soldier in uniform, with a fierce counte- 
mance; he fights for all: fourth is a physician, 
with great wig and solemn phiz and boluses and 
juleps in his hand ; he kills or cures all: the fifth 
and tast is the farmer, with his settled, thoughtful 
countenance ; he pays for all. 

In this form the sign is clearly intended 
as a compliment to “the country interest,” 
and would scarcely be displayed in London, 


ton, who was then Professor of Latin at 
Oxford, instancing as an earlier example of 
this literary waywardness two lines of an 
earlier tour de force composed by Swinburne, 
called The Woodlouse,”? which ran— 
I remember all the future 
I prefigure a'l the past. 
Joun R. MAGRATH. 

Ercuum (12 S. x. 9, 55, 99).—A canon 
of Lincoln described as Magister Radulphus 
de Ergum, Erghom, Yergom, is frequently 
mentioned in the capitular Acfa in the 
fourteenth century. He was cited as 
eanon in May, 1331, was appointed custos 
choristarum April 8, 1352, and occurs fre- 
quently as witnessing to proceedings in 
chapter from 1337 to 1355. He is not 
mentioned in Hardy’s * Le Neve,’ nor is there 
anything in the Acta to show which prebend 
he held, so far as I have noted. J. T. F. 


Winterton, Lines. 
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BARON GRANT (12 8. x. 31, 75, 115).—The 
lines in question were written by my father, 
the late Mr. John Hill (who was a member 
of the Stock Exchange), on the morning | 
on which the daily papers announced that 
the King of Italy had conferred the title of 
Baron upon Grant. There were two lines) 
only :— 

Kings can a title give, but honour can’t. 
Rank without honour is a barren grant. 
He handed them to a friend (Mr. John 
Renton) in * the House” and in an hour or 
two they were all over London. 

I have received the following version of 
the Leicester Square lines :— 

What! Flowers in Leicester Square ? 
flowers of Grant’s 

Are but the products of his City plants. 

The shade by which he hopes to gain our praise 

Reveals, alas, the donor’s shady ways. 

What can he hope to gain from this affair 

Save to connect his name with something square ? 

I think these were taken from * House 
Seraps, by Geo. D. Atkin (1887)——the 
House” in question being the Stock 
Exchange. Leonarp 


These 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POETRY (12 S. x. 
91).—The following information may be 
useful :— 

6. William Bedingfield. 
poem 
written by Anderson ? 

8. Henry Carey, born 1690, died 1743. 
He is believed to have been the illegitimate 
son of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax 
(1633-95), who was the chief opponent 
of the Bill excluding the Duke of York from 
the succession, and was made Marquis and 
Lord Privy Seal (1682-5). Carey’s first 
volume of poems appeared in 1713; others 
in 1720 and 1729. He wrote farces, bur- 
lesques and dramatic 
with the accompanying music. His best- 
known poem is ‘Sally in our Alley.’ It 
was once claimed for him that he was the 
author and composer of ‘God Save the 
King.’ 

10. The Hon. Mary Molesworth, daughter 


Was not the 
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| Luxborough. 


‘Beauty’ attributed to this poet 


pieces, frequently | 


as “Petri Lely, Car. II., Pictoris, Nepos 
Natu-maximus,”’ who died in 1735 without 
surviving issue. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


15. Henrietta Knight, née St. John, Lady 
She was born on “St 


Swithin’s Day,” July 15, 1699, and died 
March 26, 1756. confirmation, see 
‘Letters written by the late Right 


Honourable Lady Luxborough to William 
Shenstone, Esq.,’ published in 1775. Letter 
Ixx., dated Barrells, Wednesday, July 10, 
1751, gives :— 

| Why should you not come and celebrate St. 
| Swithin’s Day with me? Your company will 
|make me regard the day which gave me birth 
| with much more pleasure than the circumstance 
of its having first shewn me the light: for what 
is light, or any other blessing, without social 
| friends ? 

And ‘* Notices of the Churches of Warwick- 
shire, Deanery of Warwick,’ vol. i., p. 144 
(Ullenhall) :— 
On the south side of the east window isa tablet. 
Arms, Knight impaling St. John, with the fol- 
lowing inscription : “In the vault of this chancel 
lie the remains of Baroness Luxborough, B. 
15th July, 1699, D. 26th March, 1756.” 

RiIcHARD SAVAGE. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


16. Moses Mendez. The date of this 
minor poet’s birth does not seem to be 
known, as it is not given in an exhaustive 
,paper on Mendez by Mr. J. P. Simpson, 
_published in Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 
vol. xviii. 104-109 (1905), and describing 
‘a volume containing poems, translations 
and letters of Mendez, of whom it is re- 
marked that if he had been a poorer man 
he might have been a greater poet. 


Boe 
| 17. Mary Masters. At 10 SBS. iii. 404, 
|405, the late W. P. CourtTNEy  con- 


‘tributed a column and three-quarters on 
|Mary Masters. He there pointed out that 
_Croker’s statement in a note to Boswell’s 
|‘ Johnson’ (under the year 1752), ‘‘ She is 


of Robert, first Viscount Molesworth, by supposed to have died about 1759,” was 
Letitia, third daughter of Richard Coote, probably based on a notice in The Gentle- 
Lord Colooney, married George, eldest son man’s Magazine for that year of the death 
of Henry Monck by his wife Sarah, daughter | of a Mrs. Masters at Brook, in Kent, on 
and heir of Sir Thomas Stanley of Grange Sept. 27. Mr. CourtNEy refers to Samuel 
Gorman, near Dublin. The dates of birth Pegge’s * Anonymiana,’ 1818 ed., cent. 
and marriage are not given in Burke. ix. 89, where Mrs. Masters, the poetess, is 

14. Richard Lely. Was he the Richard | said to have died in June, 1771. She had 
Lely of Greetwell Hall, Co. Lincoln, de- lived at Pegge’s Rectory, Whittington, 
scribed in his epitaph in Greetwell Church | Derbyshire, from 1755 to April, 1757, “‘ when, 
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as he judged, she was about sixty-three| progeny than could be expected from the best sire 
years of age.” of our native breed. : 

“ On p. 474 in the same volume of ‘N. & Q.’| _ I doubt there being any record extant of 
a correspondent suggested that the ‘‘ Mrs.’ the number or sex of the Arabs and Barbs im- 
Masters’? who died at Brook, in Kent, ported in the reign of the “ Merry Monarch.” 
Sept. 27, 1759, was Elizabeth, widow of’ WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 
Streynsham Master (sic) of Brook, in the : 
parish of Wingham, Kent, who died on OXFORDSHIRE Masons (12 8. x. 89).—Sir 
June 22, 1724, aged 43. This Elizabeth R. Bigland’s History of Gloucestershire,’ 
Master was the only daughter of Richard under Barrington Parva, gives this inscrip- 


Oxenden, fifth son of Sir Henry Oxenden, 
Bt., of Dean, or Dene, in Wingham. | 
Epwarp BENSLyY. 


EvELYN Querres (12 S. x. 91).—I note 
that Wheatley’s edition, i. 36, says Andoyne 
not Audoyne. | 

Audoyne might well be for St. Ouen 
(Audoénus), the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Ouen at Rouen, of which Guillaume de. 
Montaigne was abbot from 1639-42 (see. 
‘Gallia Christiana, xi., col. 155, ed. of 
1759). D. R. WEBSTER. 


tion on a gravestone :— 
In Memory of Joseph Beauchamp 
and Ursuly his wife 
They were buried February 28th 1726 
He aged 71 years and she 73 years. 
Taynton (Oxon) is near to Little Barring- 
ton, and Edward Strong, jun., married one 
Mary Beauchamp. Can anyone say if this 
Mary Beauchamp was a daughter or sister 
of the above-mentioned Joseph Beauchamp, 
and whether Edward and Ephraim Beacham 
(or Beauchamp) belonged to the same 


family ? I have been trying to trace the 


origin of one Jacob Beacham who carried on 


ARAB (OR EASTERN) Horsss (12 8. x. 91). 
—ARAB’S inquiry raises an interesting and 
difficult problem. Not only Professor | 
Ridgeway, but many other writers in stan-_ 
dard works on the thoroughbred horse make. 
the same statement, viz., that Charles II.. 
sent Sir John Fenwick to the Levant to pur- | 
chase Barbs and Turks for the royal stud. 

It is obvious that, so far as Charles II. is 
concerned, he could, as King, not have dis- 
patched the Sir John Fenwick who died two 
years before the Restoration on this mission. 
Mr. Robert Black, in his ‘ Horse Racing in 
England,’ states that Sir John Fenwick had 
been stud-master both to Charles I. and: 
Charles II., but I venture to doubt the 
accuracy of this assertion. If—according to. 
tradition—Charles IT. did, in fact, dispatch 
Sir John Fenwick to the Levant to purchase | 
horses and mares, it must have been the Sir 
John Fenwick who was born c. 1645, and 
beheaded for conspiracy in 1697. Now, 
although there is an extensive account of 
this worthy in the ‘D.N.B.,’ no mention. 
occurs of his having held office as ‘‘ master of 
the horse” or ‘‘stud-master.” Macaulay, 
however, in alluding to the state of England | 
in 1685, writes :— 

The importance of improving our studs by an: 
infusion of new blood was strongly felt ; and with | 
this view a considerable number of barbs had 
lately been brought into the country. Two men, 
whose authority on such subjects was held in 
great esteem, the Duke of Newcastle and Sir John 
Fenwick, pronounced that the meanest hack ever | 
imported from Tangier would produce a finer, 


a builder’s business at West Molesey, Surrey, 
during the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but without success, and if any reader 
ean furnish me with some particulars I 
should much appreciate them. 

T. C. Tomes. 


60, Harrow View, Harrow. 


Two NAvat PIcTURES By SERRES (12 8. 
x. 93).—As to the first picture, may I suggest 
that the harbour in question is not Plymouth, 
but Port Royal, Jamaica, which has a long 
spit of land protecting the anchorage. 

Sir George Rodney defeated the French 
fleet on April 12, 1782, off Dominica and 


‘captured the Ville de Paris (104), Glorieux 


(74), César (burnt), Hectar (74) and Ardent 
(64). After refitting he retired with his 
fleet to Jamaica, where he was on July 10, 
when he was superseded. On July 25 Rear- 
Admiral Graves sailed from Jamaica for 
England with a squadron convoying the 


‘French prizes and 100 sail of merchantmen. 


He encountered a hurricane, the 
Ramillies, Centaur, Ville de Paris, Glorieux 
and Hectar foundered. 

The second picture probably represents 


‘one of the preliminary actions. The For- 


midable (98) was Rodney’s flagship and the 
Namur (90) was also in the battle. 

The previous Jan. 16, 1780, off Cape 
St. Vincent, Rodney attacked a Spanish 
squadron of eleven ships of the line, and of 
nine engaged only two escaped and Gibraltar 
was relieved. On April 17, 1780, off 


t 
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Martinique, he fought actions with the 
French fleet. 

Serres early in life was master of a vessel 
trading to Havana, so that he probably 
knew Port Royal. 

My West Indian books not being here, 
my only authorities are an article on hurri- 
canes from The Nautical Magazine for 1848, 
Cust’s ‘ Naval Prints’ and the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

V. L. OLIVER. 

Weymouth. 

These seem to represent the ‘“ Battle 
of the Saints” fought between Dominica 
and the Iles des Saintes, April 12, 
1782, and the subsequent bringing of the. 
prizes to Plymouth. The Formidable was 
Rodney’s flagship, and the Ville de Paris was’ 
Grasse’s flagship. See Mahan, ‘ Influence of 
Sea Power,’ pp. 480-500 ; Hannay, ‘ Rodney,’ 
pp. 179-213 ; and Hood’s ’ Letters,’ pp. 101-. 
21, 123-30; Mundy, ‘ Life of Rodney,’ ii. 222- | 
50; Annual Register for 1782, 252-7. | 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mrs. Hotr: ‘Isourt Barry or Wyns- 
core’ (12 8. x. 93)—This book was first 
published in 1871, and again in 1873 and 
1880, and probably since, as it is a fairly 
well-known book appearing in many public | 
library catalogues Bg Juvenile books, but none | 
of Mrs. Holt’s many works seem to be now 
in print. I should think the nearest public 
library may have a copy, if not, I shall be 
glad to lend it to your correspondent on 
application. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RNotes on Books. 


Jacques Bénigne Bossuet. A Study. By E. K. 

nders. (S.P.C.K. 15s.) 
BossuET has never come into his own in England. 
Pascal, Corneille, Fénelon, are familiar enough 
figures to us, but the Bishop of Meaux, if he is) 
more than a name to most Englishmen, is known | 
as a panegyrist, the author of the ‘ Oraisons | 
Funébres,’ which we seldom read, but are quite | 
prepared to take on trust. This is a strong) 
statement, -but a glance at the careful biblio- 
graphy which completes the present work will 
prove it to be well founded. Until now, in fact, 
we have had no biography of Bossuet in English. 
Yet to Frenchmen he stands as one of the greatest 
figures of the literature of France or of the 
world. So careful a critic as Brunetiére places 
him as an orator above Chrysostom and Augustine, 
and Miss Sanders assures us that ‘‘ Shakespeare 
alone of English writers holds with us a position 
akin to that which he occupies among his country- 
men.” 

The present careful study should remove much 
of the reproach, and we may congratulate ourselves 
that a task which presents certain special diffi- 
culties should have been taken up by a writer 
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possessed of special aptitudes to meet them. 
Miss Sanders’s competence as a scholar and an 
ar on seventeenth-century France has 
been fully established by her earlier books: and 
these have displayed also a detached, yet pene- 
trating and sympathetic, insight into the ideals, 
the temperament and the experiences of success 
or failure to be observed in people who have 
dedicated themselves to religion. All biography 
moves between an account of its subject as he 
appears to his own consciousness and an account 
of his relations with the external world. In the 
former lurks implicitly, with or without  bio- 
graphical consequence, his relation (or want of 
relation, if the expression may be permitted us) 
with God. This may, as it does in the case of 
Religious, dominate the whole biography, forcing 
all the rest into a second place: and may also 
be so slight, or so deeply latent, that the bio- 
grapher hardly at any moment seizes it, and 
virtually omits it from his portrait. The diffi- 
culty in drawing the portrait of a great ecclesiastic 
is that this relation can neither be ignored nor 
yet suffered to occupy the whole study. An 
ecclesiastic is a person who has undertaken to 
stand out as a representative or agent of the 
supernatural in the midst of the natural life of 
men. He may bungle over this business, he . 
may come to despise it, despair over it, detest it, 
refuse it, forget it. None the less that under- 
taking remains the clow to his life, its first 
differentiating factor, and a biography which 
has no grasp of how this problem appeared to 
the man himself, and what were his resources for 
solving it or his reasons for virtually giving it up, 
will certainly, as so many ecclesiastical biographies 
do, lack vitality. It is not enough to chronicle 
the priest’s or bishop’s external actions: nor 


| enough to draw a picture of his personal piety or 
his 


good thoughts and aspirations, however 


edifying these may be. Just how he tackled— 


| or failed to tackle—his unique job is the question 


wherein lies the secret of making the portrait 
live—a question seldom squarely taken, and 
often, it would seem, but vaguely present to the 
biographer’s mind. The signal and rare merit 
of the study before us is its direct seizure of this 
central problem; and the reward of that true 
centrality is seen in the distinctness with which 
Bossuet, in these pages, lives. Fundamentally, 
he has been understood: and the world he 
lived in understood in its relation to him. The 
sense that this is so adds the pleasure of confi- 
dence to the reader’s enjoyment. 

Miss Sanders is well served by a firm and 
delicate English style, and also by a remarkable 
gift for translation. Readers who know the 
French of Bossuet’s letters, and especially any 
who have made attempts at putting them into 
English, will regard her rendering of the extracts 
in this book with much respect. 

Our author does not follow her hero year by 
year throughout his long and laborious life, 
but gives full-length portraits of him in his various 
aspects and in the various stages of his develop- 
ment. Thus he is presented to us as a brilliant 
student; as Archdeacon of Metz; as preacher 
at Paris; as Court ecclesiastic ; as tutor to the 
Dauphin; as controversialist ; and finally as 
Bishop of Meaux. In each case his reaction to 
the burning questions of the day is brought out by 
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means of remarkably well-balanced and impartial 
discussion of these, which strikes the reader 
the more happily from its being obviously com- 
posed by selection from an abundant store of 
knowledge. The chapters on the Gallican Con- 
troversy and on Quietism especially should re- 
cieve the attention of students. There is a 
specious attractiveness about the doctrine of 
Disinterested Love which masks its dangers: 
just as on the other hand the rancour displayed 
by Bossuet—to which our author bears impartial 
witness—may easily, to uninformed eyes, disguise 
his true character as the champion of the un- 
privileged. The Gallican controversy, which is 
perhaps hardly well enough understood in 
England, should be of considerable interest 
to the Church historian. 

Another question which deeply engaged the 
mind of Bossuet was that of the reunion of the 
Church. This is found in the forefront of his mind 
from the time when, as Archdeacon of Metz, he 
was brought into contact with considerable 
numbers of Jews and Huguenots. He had a 
hunger for saving souls which never deserted him, 
whether the soul was that of a peasant or of a 
La Valliére. Hence it is not surprising to find 
that much of his life was spent in controversy 
with Protestants. But it may surprise us to 
find how little trace of the odiwm theologicum 
appears in his methods. Towards Ferry he 
showed warm sympathy and magnanimity in 
an age when religious polemics were distinguished 
only by their virulence. But though a courteous 
opponent he may be said to have failed to seize 
the Protestant point of view. Thus Leibniz, 
with whom he had a lengthy and friendly corre- 
spondence, was quite prepared to admit the varia- 
tions of doctrine in the various Protestant 
churches, but was no less prepared to defend the 
desirability of these variations, a position which 
was quite incomprehensible to Bossuet. On 
the other hand, the massiveness of his intellect 
and his honesty made him despise the subtleties 
of a Bellarmin and the Jesuits. The latter did 
not fail to accuse him of watering down the faith 
to suit Protestant palates, and it may be admitted 
that some of his writing lends colour to the 
accusation. 

The question of controversial methods has 
as a corollary the general question of religious 
tolerance ; this is dealt with in a most impartial 
manner by Miss Sanders. It may be said at once 
that Bossuet is open to serious criticism in this 
respect. Though a kindly and charitable anta- 
gonist, the Bishop had a strain of intolerance 
in his nature. It cannot be doubted that he 
approved the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and, while discouraging violence in his own see 
of Meaux, he displayed no disapproval of a resort 
to dragonnades when argument had failed. But 
the influence of political considerations must not 
be forgotten. The Huguenots were a dangerously 
disruptive factor in the State. Primarily, no 
doubt, Protestantism was a sin against God him- 
self; but secondarily it was also a_ crime 
against the monarch, who was regarded by every 
true Catholic as the representative of God on 
earth. Politically persecution was logical, and, 
more than that, might plausibly be justified as 
necessary. 

If Bossuet’s religious intolerance may thus be 


not inadequately explained away, it is much more 
difficult to condone his acceptance of Montausier’s 
treatment of the Dauphin. The governor, a 
Huguenot by birth and training, a Catholic by 
policy rather than conviction, seems to have found 
an outlet for the sternness of his discarded reli- 
gion in making savage assaults upon his sullen 
pupil. Once, we are told, the unfortunate lad 
missed a word in saying the Lord’s Prayer. His 
governor fell upon him and beat him: brutally 
with his fists. Frequently he was crippled by 
flogging. The cruelty was notorious and must 
have been well known to Bossuet. But there 
is no record of intervention, and his passivity 
must be reckoned a blot upon his character. 

Of the “human ”’ side of the Bishop this study 
has less to say. Frankly we could have wished 
for more; for the sketches of Rancé and others 
reveal brilliant powers of characterization. 
That his personal character was beyond reproach 
is evident. In a Court where profligacy was a 
pleasant pastime, a director of fashionable con- 
sciences must have been singularly exposed to 
temptation. But M. de Condom moved unsullied 
in this moral slough. He is portrayed to us as a 
born priest, as one whose vocation was never in 
doubt, less other-worldly, perhaps, than M de 
Cambray, not himself an ascetic, though deeply in 
sympathy with La,Trappe, inclined to compromise 
but if necessary prepared to pursue his course 
to the bitter end. It is clear, too, that he was 
not without some love of pomp and dignity, 
though there is no proof that he ever lived the 
luxurious life of a Court bishop. ; 

The production of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. The printing and paper are alike 
praiseworthy and there are two excellent portraits. 
The bibliography is in itself a valuable piece of 
work and bears witness to the extent of Miss 
Sanders’s reading and researches. In short, the 
book is to be reckoned a thoroughly successful 
achievement, and as such reflects the greatest 
credit on author and publisher alike. The price 
is modest, and it is to be hoped the work will 
not fail to find a wide circle of friends. 
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BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

VoL. rx., SERIES 12 ww ww 4/6 each 
FORMER VOLUMES (any series) 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CASEs, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 


All volumes... .. 3/- each 
SERIES 12: 
Vols. Wit, 2/- each 


In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct, 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
postage. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C. 4. 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


~ NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL IX., 12th Series. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1921. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the|s 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 

The index for Vol. IX., 12th Series, is also 
teady, price Is. 6d. post free. 


Rotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 
‘a ey mg which are payable in advance, should be 


The ‘NOTES AND 
Square, London, E.0.4. Queries,’ Printing House 
Cheques and Postal Orders — be made ble to “ The 
Times," and crossed “* Coutts paya 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. 


Acting Committee: 


HENRY BRADLEY. | W. P. KER. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. | WALTER RALEIGH. 


Subscribers are informed that last 
year's subscriptions will expire with 


the delivery of TRACT VIII. (now 
in the press). 


The subscription (10/-) for this year’s 
Tracts should be sent direct to— 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES, 
Chilswell, near Oxford. 


The S.P.E. is not connected 
w.th any other Society or 
| publication. 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2.—Send a note of Books Wanted. 
Speed’s English Atlas, sca:ce, 1616 editicn, £9 10s.; 
Senex’s Atlas of World, 1721, [5s.; Blaeu’s, Jo., Atlas of 
England, 1662, £6 10s.; Pitt’s ‘une English Atla:, 4 vols., 
1680, £4 


SEARCHES undertaken. 
Also copying.—Write Box 


RITISH MUSEUM 
Ng ay! a 
D.1,286, Times, E.C. 


REE ON APPLICATION.—Catalo; 2. of AN- 

CIENT AND MODERN BOOKS.—T. & ENNARD, 
Booksellers, 22, Regent Street, Leamington Spa. KEN of-Print 
Books supplied. 


A .—Wanted, MSS. of every description 
for publication in volume | age fiction, poetry, short 
stories, plays, children’s books, &c. ; promising new. wri 
specially soug rite ** Books,” Box 1,528, Sell’s, 168, 
bleet Street, E. 


and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 4 
printed vo. Standard Authors, First Editions, &c. 
Catalogues free. Books and autographs want2d for cash. Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson. 188, Peckham-rye, London, S.E.22. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Led. Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 


7, GA 
ST. GEORGE'S "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 
extra, _ 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; 


STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not @ messy liquid. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 

now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth .. £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple « or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather ae 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Printing House Square, London, B.0.4.—February 18, 1922, 
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